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CRIMES CLASSIFIED
Crimes may be classified for purposes of analysis with regard to
their putative seriousness. Thus felonies are the offenses the commu-
nity regards as resulting in greater social injury and are more severely
punished, while misdemeanors are violations considered of minor
importance and are punished by fines or jail sentences. The specific
application of the two terms varies from jurisdiction to jurisdiction and
"the distinction is based on no valid or consistent principle. . . . The
same acts are often misdemeanors in some states but felonies in
others."1 Other categories in such a classification might be treason,
more serious than felony, and offenses less serious than misdemeanors,
such as violations of municipal ordinances. A classification that
should be useful to the student is suggested by Phelps. Using Rhode
Island data he groups offenses into crimes against the person, against
property, against sex morality, public order, etc., and miscellaneous
offenses.2
THE CHANGING CONCEPTIONS or CRIME
Specific crimes are defined socially and definitions change with
changing conditions. Sumner suggested that offenses are violations of
laws that are (1) crescive or (2) enacted.3 Crescive laws are those that
have originated in folk experience and developed naturally from cus-
toms to formal laws, The community understands, approves, and
enforces these laws largely by social pressure. Enacted laws are social
inventions made to meet newly recognized or newly created needs for
legal controls. In our rapidly changing culture, new situations having
potential possibilities for social injury are constantly arising with which
society has no prior experience. Because of their urgency we cannot
afford to wait for public opinion to be organized about them, hence
laws for their control are enacted. This type of law, little understood
by the public and wanting strong social approval for its support, can be
violated without loss of status. Such offenses are not thought of as
crimes but rather as mere technical violations. Thus is created a new
class of lawbreaking. This is one probable factor in the relative
lawlessness of the population of the United States.4 While legislatures
1 Taft, op. tit., p. 19.
1 Phelps, Harold A., Contemporary Social Problems, p. 551, Prentice-Hall, Inc.,
New York, 1938.
3 Sumner, W. G., Folkways, p. 54, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1906.
4 Sutherland says, "Opposition to law has been a tradition in the United States."
Sutherland, Edwin H., Principles of Criminology, p. 31, J. B. Lippincott Company,
Philadelphia, 1939.